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FOR TWO long years Gandhi had travelled extensively and had done
some speech-making. Now he launched upon activities connected
with labour, the class which had fought so well in South Africa. It
was but natural that he should tackle the problem of the indentured
labour first.
The poor, ignorant labourers were enticed away to the British
colonies to work under an indenture for five years or so. The system
of exporting labour from India on the indenture basis had come into
existence as a result of the abolition of slavery in 1833. The planters
in the British Crown Colonies hit upon the indenture system as a
substitute for slavery. During the period of the contract, the labourers
were bound to work for their foreign employers and could not leave
them, however hard and unsatisfactory the conditions of life might
prove to be* Their hardships were known throughout India. The
Indian leaders protested against the shameful custom year after year
in the councils, in the Congress and in public meetings. But it seemed
all in vain.
In March 1916, Malaviya moved a resolution in the Imperial
Legislative Council for the abolition of the indenture system. In
accepting the motion, Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy, announced that
he had "obtained from His Majesty's Government the promise of the
abolition of the system in due course". Gandhi felt that such a vague
assurance against a long-standing, intolerable grievance was highly
unsatisfactory. He wondered whether this might be a fit subject for
resorting to a satyagraha.
In the meantime the Viceroy had explained that "the essential
abolition" meant abolition "within such reasonable time as will allow
alternative arrangement being introduced35. The next Viceroy, Lord
Chelmsford, did not believe even in vague assurance. So in February
1917, when Pandit Malaviya asked for leave to introduce the bill